CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
His researches into the chemical and mineral composition of rocks were probably more extended than those of any contemporary scientist. From his long series of investigations of the lime and magnesia salts he was enabled to explain for the first time the relations of gypsums and dolomites, and to explain the origin of the latter by direct deposition. The first systematic attempt to subdivide and classify geologically the stratiform crystalline rocks was made by him. The names Laurentian and Huronian, applied to the earliest known rocks on this continent, were given by him to two subdivisions of the Azoic period. Likewise the distinction and designations of Norian, Montalban, Taconian and Kekeenian were originated by him and have gained an acceptance in the literature of geology. In connection with these studies he attempted the discussion of the great questions of the origin and the succession of these rocks.
He sought to harmonize the facts of dynamical geology with the theory of a solid globe, and, after reviewing and controverting various hypotheses, including the igneous or plutonic, the metamorphic, and the metasomatic, all of which he rejected as irreconcilable with observed facts and as isolating chemical theory, thus showing the essential correctness of the still imperfect Wernerian aqueous view, he advanced the so-called crenitic hypothesis, in which he argued that the source of the various groups of crystalline rocks was the original superficial portion of the globe, once in a state of igneous fusion, but previously solidified from the center.   This portion, rendered porous by cooling, was 1 permeated   by   circulating  water,   which   dissolved   and brought to the surface during successive ages, after the manner of modern mineral springs, the elements of the various systems of crystalline rocks.    These views were originally advanced in his essay on the "Chemistry of the Earth," which was published in the "Beport of the Smithsonian Institution" for 1869.
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